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ABSTRACT 

Metho ds a nd results are described of a study to 
determine if elementary classroom teachers in Colorado (1) have 
knowledge ox the valuing education process; (2) have a preference for 
teaching values as opposed to values clarification, other valuing 
processes, or moral reasoning; and (3) can define the terms values 
and valuing. Ninety-two teachers participated in the survey, for 
which a special questionnaire was developed. The questionnaire was 
designed to obtain information on teacher background, definition and 
preference of the ternis values and valuing, agreement or disagreement 
with ten statements representing possible teaching strategies ahoAit 
values, and identification of significant researchers such as 
Kohlberg, Simon, Shaftel, and Olsen and P a xsle-V-e— B e_s^u ljLs---irn-d ix alTe^ 
^'ha't' respondents have little knowledge of currently well-deveioped 
conceptual approaches to teaching valuing and of the names of 
theorists working in the area of values education wit^ the exception 
of values clarification. However, 79X believe children should be 
taught values; 84X believe children should have knowledge of a 
valuing process; and 9251 believe children should be helped to clarify 
values. One limitation of the study was the emphasis on memorized 
facts in the questionnaire- That aspect may nq.t have allowed 
respondents to indicate knowledge of methodology in the field of 
values education. The questionnaire is included as an appendix. 
(Author/AV) 
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Attitudes of Elementary Teachers Toward 
Valuing Education in the Classroom 



INl'RODUCTION 

Pux-poi3e 

The purpose of this study was to determine if elementary classroom 
teachers in Colorado have a philosophy towaz^ teaching about values 
which guides their classroom teaching behaviors. To accomplish this 
pui-pose it was necessary to determine (l) if these elementary class- 
room teachers are cognisant of the recent emphasis being given valuing 
education (as evidenced by the increased attention paid to various con- 
ceptual approaches in professional journals and at the National Council 
for the Social Studies annual conventions, and by the proliferation of 
materials now available commercially;, (2) if these selected teachers 
believe it is more important to develop one conceptual approach over any 
other when working with children in the classroom. 

Background " ' 

Statistics are frequently .being cited in.the popular press which 
fndicate an increase in crime rates, in unethical or questionable polit- 
ical practices, in immoral professional and business decisions, and in 
a breakdown in values-f or,ning institutions. As a result educators are 
emphasizing a need for future citizens to be given help in the use of 
valuing processes and in foxing effective decision-making techniques. 

Olsen and Parsley 'si study reported at the l??^ National Council 
for the Social Studies convention (a replication of Fraenkel's2 1^2 
study) indicated that nearly 50^0 of the elementary teachers participat- 
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ing turned to authoritative means'* to resolvu a dilemma in which they 
themselves v/ere involv -^l, Olsen and Parsley found these results "dismay- 
ing;" and concluded that no matter how carefully materials are designed 
for classroom use they "will be of little assistance if tlie teachers 
using those materials are unable to perceive (or understand) the view- 
points and/or positions of others". 

Napier^ examined whether or not elementary teachers could use a 
self- training aid to assess moral thought. His study was based on the 
assuJnption that it is necessary to assess moral stages before one can 
use instructional techniques for values education in the social studies 
curriculum. He further assumed that "if teachers cannot assess the 
stages of moral thought then the successful use of the approaches ad- 
vocated ... for moral education is doubtful". He determined that the 
elementary tetichers j^articipa ting in his study could not learn to assess 
moral thought by using a ' self- training manual. 

No reasons were suggested by Napier for the results obtained but 
he did indicate that educators should not suggest that teachers use 
materials that would require an assessment of thfij stages of moral thought. 

Fraenkel^'^ has stated that in his opinion, Kohlberg's theory places 

unrealistic demands on classroom teachers if they engage 'students in 

moral discussions because the theory requires the teacher be at least . 

Ofio step above the child's developmental level. Fraenkel continues; 

Kohl berg has stated that only ten percent of the popu- 
lation reaches Stages 5 or 6 , (therefore) the laws of 
probability suggest that there are many teachers who 
themselves reason at lower stages , and who accordingly 
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are likely to come in contact with students reason- 
ing at stages higher than their ovm. . . ?, How Sn a 
^ct7,: Stage 3. for example, be ex- 

pected to present a Stage 5 argument to ^ stage t 
student (so as to foster stage growth) if he S she 
cannot understand what such an arguiuent is? 

The questions then occur; what do teachers know of Kohlberg and .oral 
stages? have teachers been taught to use valuir^ processes? if they 
have what approaches are they using when working with valuing educa- 
tion in their classrooms? 

In an attempt to answer some of these questions it was decided to 
ask teachers to indicate their philosophies and the techniques they 
use in their classrooms when working with -values or valuing. 

PROCEDURES 

Instrument Development 

In examining the literature on valuing education (most of which 
is concerned With the opinions of the authors as to what ought to be. 
not with research) several approaches to values education and valuing 
processes were found. These centered around inculcation, clarification, 
process education, and moral development. 

Olsen and Parsley^ n,ade two assertions in addition to the remarks 
already discussed that were of relevance to the fox-mation of the sur- 
vey instrument. The first stated that teachers believe students should 
engage in formir>g their values in an at,nosphere of free inquiry. Sec- 
ondly, they indicated that some disagreement was evident in defining a 
value and in planning a process for its use. 

Using as a background the literature of opinion and the experimental 
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research available an instxwent was desigr.ed (Appendix). Background 
inforrnation was requested to determine what factors were at work in 
the "education- of these teachers - had they recently attended col- 
lege or university classes? were they new or experienced teachers? 
did they belong to professional organisations? did they read profes- 
sional literature? 

The instrument further asked these subjects to define the tex^s 
values and valuing. Of coux-se. as is pointed out by everyone writing 
on this topic, locating an agreed-upon definition for these terms i^ 
impossible. The literature was again examined and a definition fo. 
each term was agreed upon by four judges, knowledgeable about the lit- 
erature on valuing, who were willing to read the definitions returned 
and to determine if these teachers had accurately defined the tex^s . 
(For definitions used see Appendix.) 

The were, also, asked to indicate which of the two terms, values 
or valuing, were more important to develop in the children with whom 
they worked. 

Another aspect of the instrument was the compilation of ten state- 
ments representing possible positions a teacher might take to the teach- 
er,, of values or teaching a valuing process to children. The teachers 
were asked to indicate whether they agreed or disagreed with each state- 
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An earlier survey sent to all AAGTE institutions indicated that 
in general professors of social studies education courses for elemen- 
tary teachers present all of the approaches mentioned above. Therefore, 
it was decided to ask the Ss if they would match the name, of ^^rsons""^" ' 
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quoLod in the literature (or who have designed curriculum materials) 
with th« phrases and terms identified as the works of these authors. 
The tenns used to identify approaches and the individuals listed were 
selected because it was believed these names, approaches, and materials 
were those most frequently available to and used by elementary teachers. 
As an example instead of using the term "Inculcation" due to its having 
a somewhat negative coimotation in the minds of manjj a theory recog- 
nized as supporting the instilling of values was sought. Lasswell's 
Values Categories was selected since elementary texts on values pub- 
lished following Lasswell's (and others') work are located in and used in 
many schools. 

Following the preliminary work of identifying topics and prepar- 
ing an instrument a colleague^ whose area of competency includes ques- 
tionnaire development gave valuable assistance in completing the ques- 
tionnaire. Final refinement was accomplished by asking a few elemen- 
tary teachers to determine if each item could elicit the information 
desired. 

Sajnple 

One hundred and twenty-five elementary teachers in Colorado iden- 
tified as knowledgeable and interested in the social studies by their 
principals ii^reed to take part in the sui-vey and were sent a question- ' 
naire. The selection of the subjects was accomplished by obtaining a 
complete list of Colorado elementary schools and the name of the prin- 
cipal of each school. Using the table of random numbers 300 principals 
were sent letters asking that they give a knowledgeable social studies 
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teacher in that achool an enclosed letter and post card to return indi- 
cating a willin^;ness to take part in the sur-vey. Using this method of 
selection the survey is obviously limited because the 125 teachers who 
returned cards were interested in a questionnaire about values and 
valuing.. 

Ninety-three returnedTfife ^ insti-ument. One of these stated 

a lack of qualification and returned the materials Uiianswered but with 
a brief statement. Ninety- two elementary classroom teachers partici- 
pated in the survey. Of the ninety- three teachers who returned the 
questionnaire seventeen were male, seventy-one were female (as determined 
by their given names) and five did not sign their names. Forty-five of 
these S3 taught at the primary level and forty-six at the intermediate 
level (one was the principal); forty-two had either a master's degree 
or more than enough hours Lo equal a master's degree while fifty had a 
bachelor's degree and fewer hours; twenty-six had taught fewer than five 
years, twenty-six tod taught six to ten years, and thirty-nine had taught" 
more than eleven years (one did not answer this item). All but two 
h£id attended college classes in the last three years. Figure I presents 
this background infonnation graphically. 

1 

Results of Defini ng T erms 

In evaluating the definitions of the words values and valuing 
four judges were selected as indicated. If three of the four agreed 
the definition was accepted as either correct or incorrect. Three of- 
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the ninety-two teachers responding did not attqmpt to define either 
term. In accordance with the judges findings ten individuals (ll^) 
incorrectly defined both terms while thirty-four (3?^) correctly de- 
fined both terms. These thirty- four are included in the following 
breakdown of correct definitions of each term. Sixty-four (7C^) of 
the ninety- two Ss were able to define the word values correctly. The 
judges^' could not agree on nine (lOfo) of the definitions given. 

Defining the term valuing was more difficult. In addition to the 
three Ss who did not define either term two more, for a total of five, 
did not attempt to define valuing. There was no agreement by the 
judges on thirteen of the valuing definitions. However, the judges 

determined that k5% of the eighty-seven teachers had defined the term 
valuing correctly. 

Of the thirty-four Ss who correctly defined both terms only nine- 
teen indicated which of the two tenns they believed was more important, 
sixteen of tht§' nineteen stated that a valuing process was more in-' 
portcint to develop in elementary children. 

Thirty of the Ss defined values correctly and valuing incorrectly 
and of those only sixteen indicated which term was more important. Nine 
of these sixteen said values was more important, six said valuing was 
more important and one person said the terms^ were equally important to 
develop with children. 

Results of Position Sta tements 

Table I shows the results of the total group responses to the ten 
position statements given in the instrument. The responders were asked 
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STATEMENTS 



AGREEMENT WITH POSITION STATEMENTS 
(N=92) 



AGREE 
N % 



UNDECIDED 
N % 



DISAGREE 
N % 



DID NOT CHECK 
N % 



1. Values should be taught 
to school children 

2. A valuing process 
should be taught . . . 

3. Children need to be 
taught to clarify 
their values . . . 

^. Values cannot be 
taught 

5. Everybody "teaches*' 
values 
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7T 



.79 
.84 



85 .92 



11 .12 



83 .90 



6. Children need to be 
Instructed in values 
of interest to the 

community. 56 .61 

7. Children don't need to 
be taught values — the 
Important ones vdll be 
"caught" ... 8 .09 

8. A teacher should be a 
"model" of values for 
the children in the 

community 65 .72 

9. Values/valuing should 
not be taught at all 
to public school 

children 7 ,08 

10. Children need to be 
taught Law-Related 
educational units 
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II Lnd>.,_iu«d. As can be seen in thp 
T.-.Me a l...,e ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

b- t.u,ht -ou., .130, „a„t.a oMlar.., to learn to clarlf, values an. to 

be taught a valuing process. 

in agreeing or disagreeing with the positio,, state«ents none of 

the background factors werp fnnnH +^ v 

Ht-ie lound to be related to the results. This 

- tr„e for le^th of teachi.,, a»ou„t or recenc, of education. „e»ber- 
3hip in or involvement in professio,.l organisations, regular reading 
or professional Journals, sex, or the ability to define the te™. cor- 
roctly. 

-MigltiJlsaii on of Mames anH""j^ ^T:np: 



The valuing education ter^s and names of authors appeared to be 
unknown, generally, to these Ss with the exception of the ter. Values 
"arification. Values Clarification could be identified with at least 
, one Of the people publishing .aterials by forty-five of the Ss . Thir- 
- te.,„ Of the.,e na^cd only Sidney 3i„on« and eleven others ideniined 
.'anuie Shafted . .igure II shows the knowledge of .conceptual approaches 
as indicated by correctly identifyin, a person recognised as an author- 
ity m working with that approach. 

DISCUSSION 

Perhaps the most obvious conclusion to be drawn from this survey 
... that elementary teachers in Colorado are authoritarian while at the 
same time interested in teaching a valning process. This seems to be 
"hat the rrae,*ell« a,,d Olson and Par.ley^^ studies were reflecting 
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PERCENT ELEMENTARY TEACHERS IDENTIFYING 
APPROACH AND AUTHORITY 



APPROACH 
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CLARIFICATION 

VALUING EDU- 
CATION 

MORAL STAGES 

NONE 



PERCENT: 



(N:-= 92 
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FIGURE II 

These Colorado teachers advocate both positions. 

Some individuals working with valuing education today believe this 
kind of behavior is impossible and the response is an indication that 
the Ss were without knowledge of the subject. That is, no one who 
understands the issues could follow both paths. That belief „.jn?.ght have 
been supported by the finding of this survey that sixteen of the nine- 
teen Ss who correctly defined both values and valuing believed it more 
important to develop valuing with children than to teach values. Un- 
fortunately, nineteen is not a very significant number representing only 
2\% of the total number of 3s returning the Instrument. It is, there- 
fore, with recognition of this limitation that the following is con- 
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.'jidorod. Thrrby-^:our peoplo , according to the judges, know enou£-h 
about this topic to define be th tex-ms correctly - • those thirty-four 

represerit 3?^ of the? total group. It is possible to believe that Jl^^-'' 
of elementary teachers are truly infonned and aware of the diff erencuii 
between teaching values and teaching valuing and of these 84^ believe 
that helping children to learn valuing processes is more important than 
teaching values. However, these data pale when it is discovered that 
taken with the rest of the information gathered these individuals dif- 
fer little from the rest of the sample for they, too, agreed with the 
position statements which stated it i's important for children to be 
taught values, valuing processes , and values clarification. 

There is then a chance that people suggesting these Ss were un- 
aware or they could not hold these contradictory positions are them- 
selves not fully aware of the world of the classroom teacher. During 

the Bicentennial many teachers expressed a desire to instill in young 
people a pride in the country and in the democratic process. That view 
indicates a desire to inculcate values and tends to be the philosophy 
asked of teachers by the communities in which they teach. At the same 
time many teachers believe that today's adults can only guess at^the 
decisions tomorrow's adults will be asked to make and to prepare these 
children to make decisions intelligently they must be given valuing pro- 
cesses. It seems that advocating both positions is not necessarily the 
result of confusion but an attempt to be a "good" teacher. An environ- 
ment of open inquiry may not be available but the environment may be as 
open ar. these teachers feel they can pemirt. 

14 
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One other interpretation needs to be discussed and that is wheth- 
er or not the instrument actually provided an opportunity for the re- 
sponders to indicate a knowledge of conceptual approaches to the teach- 
ing of values or valuing. The instrument was Nj;^x, or ease in 
answering and, therefore, assessed the ability ,„ ..ugnize the najnes 
of the authors or advocates of the various theories and approaches. The 
training needed to meinorize facts has not been a high priority task re- 
cently and the inability to recall names may not indicate a lack of 
knowledge of methodology. Of course, a different interpretation could 
be true — many elementary teachers do not know what is meant by the 
tenns used. Further research among elementary teachers will be needed 
to provide the answer. 
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PART I 



BASIC [NF'ORMATION 
Na rne : 

Total number of years you have tau'ght, iiichidLng 1975-76:^ 

\<^\at gradeCs) do you Leach? (Circle all that apply.) 

K 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Name and address ot Co 1 lege / Un i vers i ty from which you obtained your Bachelor's 

I)e g r e ej ^ 

C i ty : State : 

I.f you obtained your teaching certLfLcate at another time or place than above 
please indicate the name and address of that institution: 



City: S t a t e : 

("it her post -gradiiatT'^erltica t ion: 

Degr-e(s') [_ J M.A. or M.S. Year: 

[~] Ph . D. or Kd . D Yea r : 

And /or number of hours above the Bachelor's; 

Date of most recent: education hours? 

Do you belong to any professional education organiza t ion (s) ? (Circle) YES NO 
I 1: YFS , wh { ch organ iza t ion (s ) ? 



Are you active in professional organ i za t i. on (s ) ? (Circle one) 

No Invo 1 vemen t Some Involvement Much Involvement 

Do you regularly read educational materials pertaining to the soc ia 1' s tud ies? 
(i.e. Journals, newsletters, etc.) (Circle one) YES NO 
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PART II 

SURVEY OF VALUES/VALUING PROCESSES 
Below are iwo terms. Please define the terms in your own words. If you find chat 
one term is a synonym for the other simply write the word SYNONYM on the line 
following the second term. 

VALI.IES: . 



VALUING: 



If you find that it is more important: to develop one of the above more than the 
other term when working vyith children in the classroom, CIRCLE the term you believe 
is the more important. 
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Read the following statemenLs. ff you AGREE with the statement circle, the letter 
A Tol lowing the statement. It- you DISAGREE circle the letter D. If you don't 
know or are UNDECIDED circle the U. Some of these statements are contradictory 
to others. Please answer every statement they are not intended to be trick 
statements. An attempt is being made to determine exactly how teachers feel 

""ab^out^each r ' Fee l ' free ro ' add comments . " 

AGREE UNDECT.DED DISAGREE 

1. '..(.'nos «hoM^ ! hr} mu^ht to public 

schooi v.uiiarou, A U D 

- 2 . A-va lying -process should be-taugh t - - • 

to public school children. A \J D 

3. Children need to be taught to clarify 

their values. A U D 

4. Values cannot be taught. A U D 

5. Everybody "teaches" values to some 

extent. A V D 

6- Children need to be ins true tetl iir 

those values the community wanes con- 
tinued from one generation to another. A. U D 

7. Elementary children don't need to be 

taught values — the impor tan t' va lues ' 
will be, "caught" from the adults who 

surround them. A U D 

8. /\ r.'jacher should be a "model" of 
values for the children in his/her 

comniunity. A U D , 

9. Va I iies/va lu ing should not be taught 

at all to public school children. .A U D 

10. Eloaientary children need to i^e taui;ht 

f.aw-Related educational units. A U D 



If one for more) of the air^ove statements closelv approximates your own philosophy 
circle the number of the iitemfs). 
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Below, in Column A, are phrases describing the v;ork , theory, or technique of 
authors writing in the area of va lues / valuing. In CoIuiTuI B are the names of some 
authors. Put the number found in front of the name from Column B on the line in 
front of the phrase in Column A which describes the work of the, author. There are 
more names than techniques you may place more than one number on a line or 

you may find that none of the names matches a technique, Ii you ha v.- n^ver heard 



a t(j- :,:ique put "N" in front of 


the 


name or technique. 


... _ ^- 

A 




B 


Moral Sta^res 


1 , 


Fraenkel , Jack 


Values Cla:r:i f ica tion 


2. 


Flarmin, Merri 1 1 


Role-Play.r::^ for Social Values 


3. 


Howe , Leland W, 


Va lues Ca I ::or ies 


4. 


Kirschenbaum, Howard 


Va 1 ues EduL^a t ion 


5. 


Koh 1 berg , Lawrence 




6, 


Las swell , Harold D. 




7, 


Raths , Louis 




8. 


Sha f tel , Fannie 




9. 


Simon, Sidney 



»■ •. Check here it you would be willing to have Dr. Metsker observe in your 
L . classroom sometime during the 1976-77 school year. 



i -? Check here if you would be wil^ling to have Dr. Metsker interview you 
I J during the 1976-77 school year. 

Checking either of the above indicates an interest not a, commitment. 
Purpose, ob jec t L vo.s,, and methodology will be thoroughly discussed with 
those interested, 

2 1 



In your clas'sroom do you use any commercially prepared materials dealing with 
values/ va lu ing education? (Texts, games, kits, i rcle one) YES 

TC you do would you share the information of which materials you use by noting 

r 

helov; the author's name, or the name of the kit, or the name of the publisher 
jiist some notation to identify the material? 
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DEFINITIONS USED BY JUDGES 



Ideas, concepts, phenomenon, beliefs, criteria, behaviors, 
standards, or aspects of a culture for determining that which 
is good or bad, or of worth, or of beauty. The definition 
may be in terms of an individual or of a society. 

NOT A DEFINITION; 



Lists of concepts people might value, , 

. D.esci-iptions of . methodology (how a - teacher should - teach 
values) . 



The process of deciding what is of worth or of beauty. The 
act of determining what is of value. Judging or making a 
judgment would be considered part of the process. 



